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White Wings 


The Youth Which Aspires to Age—For some reason, 
doubtless pathological, I have a vast disrelish for the mellow 
postures of the younger American critics. These fellows, 
brilliant boys all and militantly anti-academic, apparently 
have a sneaking respect for the learned doctors who can issue 
pronunciamentos. They yearn for the respect due, or more 
appropriately, accorded, authority. -Hence the prevailing 
profound attitude among them. Almost morbidly afraid of 
betraying a callow cast of thought, they resolutely eschew 
that youthful vigor, which despite Mencken our criticism 
so sorely needs, don the heavy robes and the black skull-cap 
of the philosopher, and bore me, at least, half to death with 
their grave and obscure weighing of heavy and dull aesthetic 
creeds, invariably formulated by non-aesthetic persons. In 
short, they devote their time to dull nonsense disguised 
as philosophy or psychology or aesthetics or what not. A 
pox on their elaborate avoidance of a simple, terse, clear 
and hence beautiful prose for a jargon of philosophic, psych- 
ologic and aesthetic terms. They fool no one. And why 
emulate such fellows as professors? 


Release—For years | flirted with sociological doctrines ; 
for years I flitted from one social thinker to his opponent 
as fast as my poor, addled brain could throw off one set of 
ideas and take on another; and for years I puzzled over the 
curious phenomenon that each new panacea seemed as plaus- 
ible and sound as the one before, yet each started out by 
contradicting the other. J said to myself, “Is it possible 
for me to evolve a synthetic philosophy that will grant the 
essence of each of these conflicting doctrines, be universally 
applicable, bring peace among the warring disputators and 
rest for my own old bean?” 


But psychology saved me before I had begun the task. 
discovered that feeling was, the tyrant of thinking, that en- 
vironment, early training and physical condition, or uncon- 
dition were.the tutors of rationality and wisdom. The reason 
that I am a cynic is not that I have tasted life to the dregs 
and found it soap-suds; but that I have chronic dyspepsia. 
The reason that you are a forward-looker and an optimist is 
not that you are a seer, but that you fell out of your cradle 
and landed on your head when you were a baby. And the 
same is true of more ponderous thinking—social progress has 
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not come by way of a rational, clear and impersonal analysis 
of conditions; it has come by way of the hangover—a man 
gets up with a headache and sets out to change his environ- 
ment to suit his condition. 

So my synthetic philosophy was still-born. Ill let my 
dyspepsia make an ass of me no longer. 


Success and the Idea of .Culture—It is no more unrea- 
sonable to demand that our colleges turn out cultured men 
than it is to demand that our hens lay gaudy eggs. The 
admitted aim of education in America is to produce successful 
citizens, and the successful citizen must be docile, obedient 
and, above all, able to earn his living. Culture is hopelessly 
individualizing and liberating, since it emphasizes those minor 
characteristics which distinguish one man from his fellow, 
and it has always thrived among men who did not have to 
earn their living or be successful. Culture can’t be a diver- 
sion, like golf or tiddle-dee-winks; its realm is entirely 
cerebral. You can’t expect your student to learn the intri- 
cate workings of the credit system, and at the Same time to 
develop an enthusiasm for creative literature and art. Even 
artists and writers can have only a professional interest in 
such subjects. 


The current confusion in the ideas of education for suc- 
cess and education for culture is fostered by the womenfolk 
of the land. They want their sons to have a million, yet be 
less boorish than their male forbears. The astute adminis- 
trators of our colleges keep alive the belief that their institu- 
tions are centers of the broadest culture in order to-assure 
financial support from the omnipotent :American female. 
Strangely enough, the majority are fooled by the pretense 
(or, perhaps, not so strangely, when you consider how many 
pretenses flourish today.) A vast amount of time and money 
is wasted on maintaining the chimera, time and money that 
might well be used for far more practical purposes. Why 
not abandon the ideal of culture for the more wholesome and 
simpler ideal of turning out tenth-rate boors, aesthetically 
swine, who, nevertheless, will stand for the great American 
traditions and cause the Star Spangled Banner to wave from 
every oil well, iron mine and sailing vessel in the world? 


The Professional Critic—One who transmutes pure gold 
into lead by an elaborate and subtle process of inverted 
alchemv. 
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Observations on Chivalry—It is certainly more chival- 
rous to kill a woman by starvation than by strangulation, but 
hardly as satisfying. 

Men with bald heads should not raise their hats to 
women—it implies a courage that borders on foolhardiness, 
and women esteem discretion above chivalry. 

Now that women have gained freedom to express them- 
selves one hears less of the old chivalric ideal of protecting 
the innocent. 

Chivalry is the mark of the gentleman; it is also his 
protective coloration. 

Chivalry in the movies inspires me, yet leaves me with 
an unpleasant doubt. When the hero rescues his gal from 
the sinister and ‘evil rascal who is trying to force his atten- 
tions on/her, I always wonder whether the right one was 
rescued after all. 

The wise man is chivalrous; by chivalry he robs the 
woman of an excuse to give vent to her il! humor. 

When a man gives his seat to a woman in a street car, 
he sacrifices an immediate and actual seat on earth for a 
future and problematical seat in Paradise. 

A man should not sacrifice his chivalry to his better 
judgment, thus if his mouth is full of tobacco juice and a 
woman asks him a question, he should be discourteous *and 
not answer her. 


Life—Spending an afternoon trying to read a history 
of the world and the poetry of Amy Lowell in a hot corner 
of a public library’ that smells of wet wool, sitting between 
a dirty old man with a celluloid collar and a young girl in 
a red velvet dress. 


The Professional Aesthete—Standing eight stories below 
“Babbitts” in my esteem is the professional aesthete, the 
flamboyant, obscure, precious, posturing fellow, who masks 
a feeble incompetence by gestures in the grand manner. An 
impotent Jurgen in the Sultan’s Harem. 


Love—An adventure among masterpieces! 


On Starting the Day Right--“Murderess and Her Tool 
Hang for Crime in London,” I read with my first sip of coffee 
in the morning Chronic. and a shiver of ecstasy runs down 
my spine as the coffee runs down my gullet. Shall the next 
headline I read live up to this bloody beginning? 
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Ah, yes, I note with a sigh of satisfaction in the next 
column, “Stabbed by Neuritis!”. I take a deep breath and 
eat an egg, but cannot long keep my eyes from the choice 
morsels of the yellow journal propped up against the sugar 
bowl. 


There! Another exciting bit: “Ultimatum Anticipated 
Hourly ;” and my heart scarcely recovers from the expecta- 
tion of this announcement, when I am rendered utterly 
breathless by the still more imminent news of “Beautiful 
dark hair in a moment!” I grasp a spoon and look eagerly 
within \its bowl to see whether my blond curls have not 
already undergone the metamorphosis.. But no, they are 
still safe, and I dip the spoon into the marmalade for another 
respite of food, soliloquizing on the charmingly refreshing 
phenomenon of abandoned proximity as practiced by the 
modern city editor. : 


After all, why object? Why not accept it as the newest 
and most delightful of matutinal games? With this new 
idea, I pause, toast-in-air, and make another move. It is 
precisely like patience, a senile and stupid occupation, but 
monstrous fun as a solitary amusement. 


. Raiders Stopped on Border,” is the next startling piece, 
and my heart sinks as I find only, “Stop Rheumatism With 
Red Pepper.” In my disgust I very nearly throw the paper 
aside and occupy myself exclusively with the mastication of 
my food. But the mental picture of a rheumatic hag danc- 


ing with pain after having taken a large mouthful of the 
hottest kind of chile, revives me considerably; and I return 
to the fray armed with a hot roll fairly reeking with melted 
butter and marmalade. I pick my way carefully down the . 
canyons of dry-goods-store advertisements, mincjng along 
between “rich black sateen aprons, charming style for house 
wear get your size today quick at $1.79.” and “stylish stout 
gaberdine dresses at $3.98,” shying. at “Women’s and girls’ 
knit princesses two for 98c and up,” and eveutually arriving 
at a chaste article on “What our Young Girls Should Read” 
by the President of the National Y. W. C. A. 


This, I think with moral pride, is the first good, clean, 
healthful story I have seen in this entire paper. With a 
wife opposite I should immediately launch into a diatribe — 
on the subject; but as it is, I am considerably startled to 
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have the large black headline of the article next the Y. W. 
C. A. interview, hit me in the face with a nauseating jar: 


Cascarets 10c 
-Best Laxative 
For Bowels! 


I leave the table hurriedly 


Time—Tempus fugits along like a foxtrot. Monday is 
scarcely gone when, lo, Tuesday creeps up over the apartment 
house rooves and I am -sad as a chimney moaning in the 
wind. I sit watching the white room leer at me through 
the darkness as Wednesday jazzes up with Aurora 


Willard Johnson 
Roy Edwin Chanslor 
James T. Van Rensselaer Jr. 
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‘Death of Song 
By Guy Volta. 


A mango-bird, perched ‘in a mango tree, 
Trilled his song right merrily. 

I knew in a minute 

His heart was in it, 

So I plugged him in the larnyx. 
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cA Smile from France 


By Charles Vildrac. 
(Translated by Witter Bynner.) 


(If you think that there may be something a little brutal 
in these lines I am sending, I might ask you to refine the 
terms in translating. I am very ignorant of the mentality 
of the Californian public, and not knowing exactly what a 
university regent is, nor how great respect you give over 
there to personages of this sort, I have taken exactly the 
tone which I would have taken if it had been a question of 
Acadamicians or of high academic personages. Besides, I 
have never taken into account the title or rank of anyone. 

—The Author.) 


s=agil- IS rather difficult for me to give a fair opinion 
as { as to the action taken by the Regents of the Uni- 
>| versity of California against my S. S. Tenacity, 
Ce” Il . . . 

ete sich action being so strange according to French 
custom and mentality. 


When my friends at Santa Fe, Messrs. Witter Bynner 
and Willard Johnson, informed me of the matter,-I was 
more amused than anything else, and made a laughing hit 
among my neighbors by announcing the news. 

I am sure that Mr. Sidney Howard has in no way dis- 
torted my text; and unless the actors have put indecency into 
their playing, which is most unlikely, I really do not see in 
what. respect my work can seem licentious. 

S. S. Tenacity appears for the fourth year-on the pro- 
grams of the Theatre du Vieux Colombier in Paris. This 
theatre, under the direction of Jacques Copeau, sets itself 
the task of uplifting and renovating dramatic art. One hun- 
dred and eighty performances of S. S. Tenacity have been 
given there this year before the most cultured public in 
Paris, and notably before students of both sexes. Never- 
theless;-nobody has been shocked by anything in this little 
play of destiny, which intends to illustrate that thought from 
Rabelais. which J have set down on the first page: 

The Fates move those who are willing, 

drag those who resist. 
I might add that no one has been found, in the towns of 
France, England, Scandinavia, Central Europe. or in New 
York,* ‘to consider my piece from the narrow and particular 
point of view taken by the honorable regents, Garret W. 
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-MacEnerney and John A. Britton. 


Better still: Our austere journal Le Temps, went so 
far lately, in connection with my new piece Michel Auclair, 
as to declare through the pen of its dramatic critic, M. André 
Rivoire, its hope that my works might be frequently played, 
“not only among us, but wherever beyond our borders they 
might serve to raise the moral prestige of dramatic art.” 


My intention is rather to be a moving and vital artist 
than to fill this réle of moralizer, but since they have lent it 
to me in France, there seems to me something rather comic 
in Opposing it to the sentence of the Regents. 


In short, I should conclude from this little occurrence: 
First, that one encounters stupidity everywhere, in the most 
varied and unexpected forms; and then, that there are people 
who by nature are so deprived of purity, of true moral health, 
that the impure becomes their obsession, that they see filth 
everywhere because they seek it everywhere. One might 
thus adapt to them the words of St. Paul: Unto the impure, 
all things are impure. 


The street is full of indecencies for Tartuffe, because 
he has eyes solely fixed on the legs of the women who pass. 
Nevertheless the spectacle of the street is not'one solely of 
legs. S.S. Tenacity is not merely that frank kiss, that frank - 
desire which occurs in the second act. 

That is why I send to the Regents of the University of 
California, to the ladies of the University Mothers’ Club, and 
of the College Women’s Club, with my regrets at having 
quite involuntarily disturbed their flesh, a gentle and pitying 
smile. 

* 


*There had to be in New York one exception among the 
critics: J. Ranken Towse of the New York Evening Post, 
a conservative but fair-minded critic, was unaccountably 
shocked and grieved by the play, to the amusement of his 
fellow critics whose attitude toward it may be summed up 
in the words of Ludwig Lewissohn: “An exquisite, fragile 
little masterpiece.” —tTranslator’s Note. 


“Mankind will degenerate unless there is a continuous 
flow of new ideas from the brains of great thinkers to fer- 
tilize and inspire the actions and the lives of the unthinking 
masses.”—Dr. Thomas S. B. Baker. 
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Two ‘Poems by Paul Tanaquil 


I. Per Amica..... 


This luxury of music overwhelms me, 

I must seek courage in a distant glade, 

Where unknown tumult through the gathered darkness 
Will school my senses to be unafraid; 

Then I shall come this way again, make phrases, 
Plight gallant troths, swear brave vows, all too soon 
To be remembered or to be forgotten 

In the friendly silence of the moon. 


II. Song of Import 


What can they tell you of Babylon or Samarkand, 

Of Chios or of Cyprus, that you never heard before? 
Light will not travel down the catacombs of ages 

That span the gulf between, us and such outworn lore. 


But I can sing a song for you of a red-roofed cottage 
Of bright green woodwork amid white smooth stone, 
Blue cups twinkling in the afternoon sunlight, 
Cheerful—but of what cheer to him who waits alone. 


For you to consecrate his bread, to make his hearth an altar, 
To hang your things for good in the apple-colored hall, 
Over all his treasures to set your seal of beauty, 

To. lull him with the lilt of your faint foot-fall? 
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Witter Bynner’s “2A Book of Plays” 


By Jane Cavendish. 


“What! I didn’t know he was a playwright!” has been 
the exclamation of many admirers of Witter Bynner’s verse, 
on the publication of his “A Book of Plays” by Alfred Knopf. 
But the elder generation of playgoers will remember many 
plays by Bynner, for they were produced both in California 
and the East ten or more years ago. 

“Kit,” which he wrote with Cecil de Mille, was his first 
success; and this was followed by “His Father’s House” 
(about 1911). But the greatest sensation was “Tiger,” first 
published in a separate volume ten years ago, and now 
appearing as the first play in the new volume. This play 
ran for six weeks in Philadelphia, then went to Pittsburg 
for an engagement, where it was promptly suppressed by 
the Mayor—a gentleman who was incidentally arrested and 
convicted a few weeks later as the owner of an entire “chain” 
of houses of prostitution. (Have you had your irony today?) 

However, “Tiger” was later translated into Japanese 
and performed in Tokyo; and has since that time been liter- 
‘ally stolen by several other playwrights. The plot of this 
play has been branded as “old-fashioned,” but it is interest- 
ing to note that Bynner was the first to use it; and that it 
is now being used as .one of the principal situations in a 
current New York success, “Six Characters in Search of 
an Author.” 

A year after “Tiger” was first published, Bayard Veiller 
used the plot of it as the second act of his three-act play 
“The Fight,’ for which purpose he had obtained Bynner’s 
permission on the promise that he should be given credit 
for it on the programs, advertisements, etc. But this credit 
was never given. 

Perhaps the most amusing circumstance under which 
“Tiger” was ever given, was at a midnight frolic of the 
students of Dartmouth College. “The Little King,” another 
play included in the new. volume, was presented by the stu- 
dents early in the evening; and “Tiger” was given as a sur- 
prise performance at midnight before an exclusive faculty 
audience, who were afterwards quizzed by the author in 
person as to whether they thought the play should have 
been written, whether they thought it should have been 
produced, and whether they thought it should have been 
produced by the students! The responses were most illtum- 


inating. 
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Mencken and the Poets 


By Genevieve Taggard. 


ERHAPS it would be better to write:a pathetic 
GPS! parody, with the Byronic beginning: 

Mr. Mencken, ’ere we part, 

Give, oh, give me back my heart. 
Except that Mr. Mencken would never read it, or if he did, 
he would call it poetry, and say, therefore, that I don’t mean 
what I say. 


But I do. The concluding demand, however embarrass- 
ing, is entirely natural. .For once Mr, Mencken had what I 
want back again. In verse, for the sake of shock, brevity 
and rhyme, my heart. In other words, my approving nod. 


Once I called Mr. Mencken a critic—a good one. Then 
I read an editorial on poetry, in an old number of Smart 
Set. Half-way through I was saying, “Well, he knows noth- 
ing about poetry, and he is as boastful of it as any small 
town bench bum, but he is still ....” I was interrupted 
by this sentence: ‘When one hears of a poet past thirty-five, 
he seems somehow unnatural, and a trifle obscene.” And 
then I read: “If. the poet slops over and heaves around in a 
manner never hitherto observed on land or sea, the fact 
proves his originality.” 

Then I finished the article. 

It was ‘much like another book I had been reading, in 
the matter of insights into the creative faculty. William 
Bayard Hale, writing of Woodrow Wilson, uses psycho 
analysis to prove that the love of words in themselves, the 
love of sheer sound, delight and sensuous rapture discovered 
in repetitions, alliterations, word patterns and _ curious 
cadences are all signs of idiocy. In the midst of applying 
his logic to Mr. Wilson (I cannot help feeling that the con- 
clusions about Wilson came first, and the means of proving 
him an idiot, after), Mr. Hale recalls that a poet, if dead 
enough, is seldom scorned. What shall Mr. Hale do? How 
can he undertake to slaughter giants, in order to reach a 
dwarf? There is Shakespeare. Doubtless there are other 
great names in literature with Mr. Wilson’s taint. 

Hale’s way of dodging what Mencken prefers colliding 
with, is astounding. He discovers one other who is prone 
to look too long on the wordy wine when it is red—that is 
to say—to grow intoxicated with sheer utterance. (Where 
are Francis Thompson. and Swinburne, and Milton?) That 
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poet is Edgar Allen Poe. However, look closer. After much 
juggling, emerges not merely an escape from the dilema, but 
confirmation of the theory, itself. For Poe puts his absurdi- 
ties into the mouth of a raven, and Shakespeare has drunkards 
‘and fools at hand to speak his sentences when he desires 
to indulge in the beauty of repetition, rapturous nonsense! 


One can/almost forgive Wilson the war and the League 
after this book. It is plain that his failure lay in choosing 
the wrong profession. Mr. Wilson is a maniac about words. 
He hasn’t such a very good ear to be sure, but he has this, 
the capacity for intoxication, and that is just what I find 
lacking when I begin to think about this country—and H. 
L. Mencken. 

I am not fooled any longer by Mencken’s irirtation at 
prohibition. It means nothing. Or'rather, it means a great 
deal. He hasn’t the slightest inkling of what it is to be 
intoxicated. What is more, he hates and fears intoxication’s 
outward indications and its inner exuberant bliss. Like any 
blue-law creature, he is miserable in a world where other 
people get drunk. Is it possible for a country to have a 
golden age of poetry, a golden age of any sort, where there 
are so many people who despise excess? 

It is' to these despisers that Mencken says, confident of 
Yeas and handglappings: 

“Prose, however wonderful its appeal to the emotions, 
is always based on logic, and is thus scientific; poetry, what- 
ever its so-called intellectual content, is always based upon 
mere sensation, and is thus loose and disorderly.” 

Take that sentence back twenty-five years, or into a 
small town. Here is its parallel. 


“Well, well. So you write pooooooetry, do you? He-he! 
If you was my boy, I’d set you to work on the wood-pile. 
Work it off. Leave that kind of croshay to the wemmin.” 


Robert Frost and Sandburg, Edna Millay, Robinson and 
Wallace Stevens have been poets in this country for five 
years and it is still possible for this sort of yokelry to call 
them, under the name of criticism, disorderly and obscene! 


Fither,Mr. Mencken hasn’t read the best poetry of our 
day—Edna Millay’s Witch Wife.and her sonnets ; Sandburg’s 
Cool Tombs, and the lyric beginning, In the Loam We 
Sleep; Wallace Stevens’ Peter Quince at the Clavier—or if 
he has, the wine in them has been as hard to forget as if 
his neighbor filled up his cellar with a favorite vintage, 
before his eyes. 
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Out of such cloudy feeling Mencken allows his reading- 
multitudes to formulate the following: Poetry is messy, 
untruthful, valueless except as a pastime. Prose is logical, 
scientific, the writing of which is an honorable pursuit for 
any red-blooded man. 


Derby hats, plush valentines, tooth-picks, and these 
ideas all belong together. 


It is not criticism: it is an adolescent abstraction on 
the same plane with debates in high-school, where boys in 
knee pants with sliding-scale voices ask each other the ques- 
tion: Which is more beneficial, Steam or Electricity? Which 
is mightier, The Pen, or the Sword? 


An Open Memo to Mr. Mencken 


H. L. M. re your editorial. Meditate on this: a poem is 
a concrete thing, as indestructible as a dagger or a gem. 
You complain that poetry is full of misstatements. You say 
most of it is like Pippa’s song. God isn’t in his heaven and 
all isn’t right with the world. Where is your psychology? 
Emotions are facts. If Pippa felt that way, that is a fact. 
Now do you see? We don’t read that poem to find out about 
God, but about Pippa. Such literal mindedness! 

Now, in regard to your opinion of poetry. Let me give 
you an analysis of yourself, in the scientific manner. 

At rare intervals, cr long ago; you did experience the 
‘mere sensation’ of mental clarity and its intoxication. As 
it happened, you were writing prose, not poetry. (You 
wrote poetry in your youth when in a state of mind doubt- 
less accredited to all poets in your editorial.) You are a 
puritan, despite your labels. Your mind loathes what you 
and John Keats call excess, fine for him, foolish for you. 
Well, excess is difficult to achieve. To you it is difficult, 
it is dangerous, and still, to a certain part of you it is 
desirable. A certain part of you, a badly. treated part, has 
never forgotten that experience. 

It is unfortunate, for the sake of the people who hang 
on your words, that this experience did not come to you 
when you were writing poetry. Just once. You would 
know then, what the humblest artist knows, that the crea- 
tion of anything in words, prose or poetry, if it is “superb 
and alive, demands both abandon and reserve, a loose line 
and a taut one, severity and passion. You would know that 
the doing of this takes the artist so far out of the usual 
cloudy <world that only a very great goose, like myself, 
troubles to slash at your fog. platen, ae 
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Our town in the northwest had two principal drunks. 
One kept himself in a thick stupor, mingled with a vague 
bleary cock-sureness. The town adored him. 


The other was a mad man, exotic, delicious, with talk on 
his tongue like the third act in Men’and Superman, like the 
talk of the man who said, Dare to be Tandy, in Winesburg, 


Ohio. 

When the town saw Binty orating to a flock of sheep, or 
when it heard him singing on his way home, it either said 
‘Nuts’ or looked savagely irritated. 

I leave it to you. Wouldn’t that town have voted wet, 
if it could have been sure that all the drunks wouldn’t be 
like Binty? 

It’s these queer guys that get such an unaccountable, 
such an indecent kick out of life... . 


Poets. 
“Return 
By Helen Hoyt. 
Sometimes 
When we are quiet together— 
Contented, 


With hearts far off from speech— 
Strange soft noises begin to come through our lips; 
Breathing from us 

Out of our throats: 

Murmurings that make no words, 

And yet they have a meaning, more than words. 


Do you think it might be 

These sounds are ancient sounds? 

Of the ages long ago : 

When a lover’s talk was only noises, 

Before men spoke in words? 

And now today, 

We who own many words 

Return to this first crooning for a speech: 
Letting love stir its own sounds in our throats, 
Content to use a language inarticulate 

As the neighing and whimpered cries of the beasts. 
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The eModern Newspaper 


by Sheron Constantin 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following interesting essay on the influence of the American 
newspaper was written in one of George Cronyn’s low Freshman English classes, when he 
was with that department at the Oakland Technical High School, by a sixteen year-old Rus- 
sian boy whose favorite author was Dostoyevsky. We have reproduced in it his own quaint 
idiom without corrections. 

WOIEWSPAPER is a news paper. It present to the 
rH. reader a great variety of facts; present them three 
6] —four times every day, encumbering these unfor- 
“4 tunate creatures who take the pain to dig out some- 
thing from it, without giving him a spell of breathe. But 
inspite of their seemed varieties, the newspaper’s news are 
strikingly similar. Take the newspaper of today, a week 
ago, a month ago, or a year ago, compare the news and you 
can see that there isn’t anything different between today and 
the day a year ago, according to the newspaper. And it 
would be difficult to judge about the human affairs having 
only a heap of newspaper news. Only, critical mind can 
discover something new, something beneficient for his 
knowledge from newspaper. But critical mind can find. and 
learn something from anything he take, and. he is such not 
becaus of newspaper but inspite of newspaper. 


The newspaper present to the public mostly sensational 
news. One can learn from the newspaper all the petty 
quarreling of his neighbors; all the loving, hating, wedding, 
divorsing, holding-up, killing, wraking and so on. The news- 
paper do it utmost to satisfy the low instincks of his reader. 
It discribe that sensational news in all its particulars so that 
the reader will have his daily menu well seasoned. The 
sensational news cover-up all the other news, and something 
worth to pay attention goes on the background. Some 
Arbuckle case take national importance and will appear in 
the headlines on the front page for half a year. The news- 
paper cultivate the love of exciting news. If pursue the 
public on every step, noisly and impudently demanding to 
be bought. People get the habit. People can’t be without 
it and buys it by the tens of thousands. It is cheap and con- 
venient, and good thing to kill the time. After all the public 
lose the habit (if ther was any) to read something more 
serious and remain on newspaper, some cheap magazines and 
adventurous stories. No wounder that somebody calculated 
that humanity in everage is sixteen years old mentaly. Such 
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is the result of newspaper education. 

_It is true, that every idea that man ever tried to pro- 
claim goes in more or less agitated form: But newspaper 
tries to spread its narrow idea by every concieveble means 
including’ lies and calumny. It agitate not so much by ap- 
pealing to reason as by persistency. Day after day swarm 
of newspaper bawl about something which it want the public 
to agree to or believe. And the public after all will be con- 
vinced and agreed to the most unagreeaeble things. Such 
is the way of education by agitation. ; 


The newspaper inspite of their frequent assurance that 
they serve for public in general, usualy are servants of some 
particular party or sect. It stand for that party and its 
ideals, its domination. If that party dominated by few indi- 
viduals as it often is, then the paper is servant of thoes indi- 
viduals. When the parties or thoes leaders clash for some 
possition then the newspaper open war with its rival and 
then and only then the public sometime can learn something 
from the newspaper which they never would learn in other 
time. 

Newspaper usualy stand for love, for brotherhood, for 
humanity. But it is only when it pays. As soon as it cease 
to pay then according to the paper, the yeasterday’s civilized 
german become today a hun which got to be killed. And 
yeasterday best friend englishman or japen, today is dan- 
gerous enemy; bad man who only worthe to be knocked out. 

Indeed if there was no newspaper, it would be impossible 
for the people to change the front so quick and to look on 
another race or nation with such suspicion. 

So the newspaper is a mighty factor in making the public 
opinion and is very dengerous for the public when some 
“big” man uses it for his own end. And yet, this kind of 
agitation is a part of newspaper education. 

After looking over all the news and funy cortoons the 
reader (except women) makes siriouse face and start the 
shallow but clever editorial. Of course he agree with it 
unconditionally and think that now of corse he knows much 
more then the man next to him. But what is the editorial? 
With few exceptions it is flattering to the taste of the 
majority. . It stand for the everage. Perhaps the ideal 
editorial I have seen, but a few days ago was in the “Call.” 
Its name was “the average man” and all along in it the 
editor discribed and admired the average man. Yes, accord- 
ing to the newspaper, everything that goes above average, 
everything bold, original, independent is got to be con- 
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demned. -Its ideal citizen is a man, not poor, not too rich. 
Not too wise and not too fool. Always working; always 
saving. And anyone who dares to be different than that, 
have no favour in the newspaper. The reader is trained 
that way; he afraid to be more than average even if he is 
able to be, he afraid of public sentiment mor than death, and 
strictly keep in its boundage. No wounder that inspite of 
all sorts of information education and thundering civilization 
we have less and less individuals worthy of that name. In- 
stead of that we have a flock all even, all looking alike. 

And that is the mostly work of newspaper and its edu- 
cational editorials. If the newspaper will continue its work 
with same intensity and diligence, in a few generation one 
man will know what another man think without asking him 
about that, so similar they will be psychologycaly. Such 
will be the work of newspaper education, or in other words 
newspaper influence. 

Therefor the newspaper as a guide, as a sours of edu- 
cation is harmful to the public. 


Eidolon 


By George Sterling. 


Eventless days have left me too serene, 
And little know I of the House of Pain; 
But at the falling of the midnight’s rain} 

Within that scarlet chancel shall be seen 

Her face of adverse marble, chill and keen, , 
Whose mystery the worlds implore in vain. 
The sphinx of an intolerable fane, 

She drowses as the years go forth to glean. 


Her floor is channeled by the feet of all, 
For all have knelt before her, soon or late. 
A few are made her chosen, they that know 
More than her lesser ritual—they whose call 
Is her profounder music, as they wait 
And think(and dread to think )of crypts below. 
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Litany of the Seven Kisses 


By Clark Ashton Smith. 
(From “Ebony and Crystal.”) 


I. 
I kiss thy hands—thy hands, whose fingers are delicate 
and pale as the petals of the white lotus. 


II. 

I kiss thy hair, which has the lustre of black jewels, and 
is darker than Lethe, flowing by midnight through the moon- 
less slumber of poppy-scented lands. 

III. 

I kiss thy brow, which resembles the rising moon in 

a valley of cedars. 


IV. 
I kiss thy cheeks, where lingers a faint flush, like the 
reflection of a rose upheld to an urn of alabaster. 


V. 

I kiss thine eyelids, and liken them to the purple-veined 
flowers that close beneath the oppression of a tropic eve- 
ning, in a land where the sunsets are bright as the flames of 
burning amber. 


Vis 
I kiss thy throat, whose ardent pallor is the pallor of 
marble warmed by the autumn sun. 


Vil. 


I kiss thy mouth, which has the savour and perfume of 
fruits agleam with spray from a magic fountain, in the secret 
Paradise that we alone shall find; a Paradise whence they 
that come shall nevermore depart, for the waters thereof 
are Lethe, and the fruit is the fruit of the tree of Life. 
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Conte Moderne 


By Clarkson Crane. 


caagIN THE FUTURE, not so very long from now, the 

2 world was smooth and white like the inside ‘of a 
lavatory. Sound existed no more, because every- 
+ thing ran so smoothly; color and ‘smell were ban- 
igiied as being too romantic; one ate little white pellets, 
which were very convenient, because one didn’t have to 
stop working, and drank concentrated water. Substitutes 
had been found for several of the natural functions: they 
had less hope of controlling others. 

%* 


Long shiny grooves flowed without moving between 
continents; a green roof improved the sky; one rarely had 
to walk at all. In pools of black water the world reflected 
itself. If one should spit into the pool, the world wavered. 
But no one thought of doing anything so playful. The round 
earth bristled with pyramids, lean white towers, fat cubes, 
haughty cylinders, all joined by shiny strands along which 
men glided like drops of water. And there were no longer 
words for sun and moon, because no one saw them any more. 

% 


One day a man looked up from the machine into which 
he was putting, every two seconds, a disk of copper. For 
twenty years, ever since the age of fifteen, he had put every 
two seconds a copper disk into the machine. It made him 
“feel good,” as the saying was: he knew himself useful. But 
today his pale eyes looked frightened and he trembled. He 
had had an unknown feeling. For three seconds he stared 
at the white walls. His body was soft and shaped like a 
peanut; his face was flat; he had no teeth. When the time 
came to insert the disk, he was napping. To overcome his 
ache of guilt he jumped from the window and splashed onto 
the stone five hundred metres below. The mess was disposed 
of immediately by an automatic cleaner, and his number 
given to someone else. . 


% 


Another man, a week later, had the same feeling. He 
knew that it must be immoral, and drowned himself. in the 
dark water. One of. the achievements of Civilization is-a 
highly developed ethical sense. 

% 


The third man, who had always been somewhat of a 
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rebel, trembled silently and kept it to himself. It had pos- 
‘sessed him once when he was climbing about under the 
green roof, working with wires. He discovered a hole, and 
saw through it another roof, a black one, pitted with tiny 
blobs of light that glittered, and he thought that something 
must have gone wrong, and wondered what he could do to 
serve. Cool and damp air brushed his face. He remained 
there for a while, then returned to his home and told nothing. 
% 


“Ug,” remarked his wife. 

When people said “Ugh” in those days, it meant far 
more than it does now. One had reduced language to a 
beautiful simplicity. 

“Bloo,” he replied, which was all the conversation they 
required for a fortnight. 

When the bell rang for bedtime, everybody in the world 
began to undress; otherwise they would not know they were 
sleepy. Half an hour later another bell rang, it being the 
end of a week. 

After they had finished, the man left his compartment 
and strolled between towers, breathing artificial air. The 
feeling crept over him again. A guard ordered him back to 
bed and he went. 

% 


More people had the feeling. They did not know what 
to do. ‘Many killed themselves. Once, a man stood on a 
platform halfway to the roof, lifted his arms upward and 
uttered sound. Wheels, lights, distance, ladders, and swarm- 
ing people were all around him. But the gendarmerie caught 
him with a fish-hook on the end of a pliable rod kilometres 
long and swung him into the cere He should not do that. 


Those who had it looked into one anothers’ eyes in the 
streets, and each knew that he was not alone. Once a dozen 
men gathered in a park and emitted vague noises. But the 
military enveloped them with a hollow square and marched 
them away in lock-step to the psycho-pathological ward 
where, after examination, thev were chloroformed. There 
was no sense in what they had. done. 

% 


Thousands of men and women prowled in the streets. 
Thev watked with heads back, inhaling lustily artificial air 
and takine vast strides. Their eves shone under tossed hair 
and they cried unknown cries. The Councillors neered from 
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their windows and listened to the raucous voices of the 
audible newspapers. 
af 


A sweaty, pale soldier with bulging eyes and torn clothes 
popped into the Council Chamber, saluted jerkily, waved 
dirty hands and said: “Gug!” 

He meant that.the ¢ity roof was broken and that people 
were escaping. 

They poured so densely up ladders and poles and stair- 
ways that it looked like the rising of black smoke. A jagged 
hole gaped in the green roof: they scrambled through it, 
many hundreds of them slipping from the edges and falling 
with little pats onto the stone and metal a kilometre below. 
Soon the top of the city squirmed with them. 

% 


The calm moon drifted among the stars. The air was 
cool. For a long time the people were silent. Others still 
crawled onto the roof, pulling themselves like tiny bugs over 
the rim of the hole. More came. The empty night soaked 
into them and they trembled. Then hundred by hundred 
they lifted their arms upward. New noises were born. 

But one of the Councillors pressed a button, a wave of 
flame shrivelled the multitudes like dead gnats, a green 
flap dropped into place over the hole, and the world, polished 
and smooth and white, continued in silence. 


At the Approach of an Idea 


By Emanuel Morgan. 


They are the ghosts of watchmen 

In ‘a city of the dead, 

Warding away shadows of thought « 
From every crumbled head. 


There comes a fitful swallow, 

The watchmen wave it off; 

There comes the dawn, the open sun, 
They give an ashen cough. j 


They stalk along the rampart 
Like smoke along a tree, 
The pale, corrupted sentinels 
Of old mortality. 
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Our “Boys and Girls 


By Forrest Clements. 


“iIWINE accustomed to garbage emit derisive grunts 
when confronted with caviar. An audience com- 
posed largely of university students and others more 

= or less advanced in imbecility, laughed at and hooted 
the motion picture, “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” which 
was shown recently at a Berkeley theater. Nor is this all. 
A woman who gave a short talk on the picture just before 
it was exhibited received less consideration from the ill-bred 
boors present, than a Georgia darky gets from a masked 
mob of Ku Klux Klansmen. A gang of steel workers fresh 
from the slums of Bohemia would have shown her more 
courtesy than did the young devotees of American higher 
learning. Some few in the audience understood the picture 
and appreciated it. They at least made a sincere effort to 
analyze and determine its merits, but to the vast majority 
it was incomprehensible and therefore ridiculous. They 
laughed because they were incapable of grasping the ideas 
in the story. Their smug. conventionally crystallized minds 
could not respond to the stimulus of the impressionistic art 
settings and the unusually realistic, if a trifle bizarre, por- 
trayals of the characters. They were simply unable to adopt 
a detached point of view; to study the picture as a thing 
isolated from the rest of the world; from the world of con- 
ventional dress, happenings and appearances. One other 
thing. The theater management admitted no one under fif- 
teen years of age. This restriction was advertised and the 
great number of morons present only attended the exhibition 
under the impression that they were going to see something 
salacious. 

So much for this particular incident. It only illustrates 
the mental attitude of the average college student. A uni- 
versity is supposed to be an institution which fosters and 
stimulates independent thought. College students are as- 
sumed by the laity at least to know the elemental principles 
of courtesy and some few of the innocent bystanders believe, 
in their trustful ignorance, that higher education engenders 
tolerance and a desire to think for the mere pleasure of it. 
Poor deluded tax-payers ! Little do they know that the 
ordinary university student is a bigot in the midst of bigots. 
True. they suspect the truth at times, but at such times they 
excuse the display on the plea of youthful exuberance. Thus 
they delude themselves. College students. discounting the 
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few exceptions, are among the most smug and conventional 
of mortals. They cling tenaciously to traditions and the 
accepted beliefs. Any change, anything new, is repugnant 
to them for they are merely sheep trained to follow the 
leader. 


And this brings me to another point. |The majority of 
college students have no place in a’ university at all. They 
are misfits. No one needs four years of higher education 
to become a draughtsman or a grocery salesman; such 
trades can be learned at a vocational school. To those who 
are able to use it, a university training is the key to a 
higher enjoyment of life on an intellectual plane. But few 
are able. The majority cling obstinately to the prejudices 
and ways of thinking absorbed from the mediocre minds 
with which their childhood was associated, and pertinaciously 
resist any change or destruction of these infantile impres- 
sions. They carry with them into maturity the beliefs and 
ideals which they accepted unreasoningly as children and, 
thus, in spite of their superficial educational veneer, ee are 
and will always remain—intellectual peasants. 


At Any Cancert 


By Edwin Draper. 
WAST NIGHT I went to a concert in an excellent 
cp’ Syl auditorium. It was a good concert. The audience 
ma was largely composed of devotees (and their hus- 
bands) of the renowned American idol, General Cul- 
turey It was an unbelievably homely assemblage. 

An Italian rendition of Miserere brought the*comment, 
from the girl sitting in front of me, “Such an exquisitely 
light touch.” 

“So charming,” was the random comment following a 
French song mocking the comedy of Fate. 

“So elevating,” confided The Lady in Sealskin to The 
Lorgnette, after a song of the German Rhine and sudzy 
Munich stein beer. 

The concert concluded with a requiem from Stevenson’s 
“Under the Wide and Starry Sky,” and the Duchess’ blurb: 
“Tsn’t that pretty!” 

This little story—isn’t it pretty? 
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They Pass In Review 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD’S “FOR EAGER LOVERS” 
By Harry Lafler. 


EROIVENEVIEVE TAGGARD, in her little olive-green 
sy) book of poems, somehow touches fingertips with 
<eyo-s] Sappho across two thousand years. In the sincerity 
=" of feeling, in the clarity and directness of phrase, 
infused with a poignant sense of beauty, there is something 
that indeed suggests the singer of Mitylene. Here is the 
authentic voice of a girl, beautiful, pagan. For her also the 
wine-dark sea and violet hills, dim forest pools and the apple- 
green of the sunset skies, the pain and ecstasy of love, are 
the realities. Here is no sense of the reflected and derived. 
There are no cliches in this little book. 

“Leave me alone a little! 

Must I be yours, 

When all my heart is pouring with the sea 

Out to the moon’s impersonal majesty? 
does not smell of the lamp nor bear visible traces of the file. 
Each “slight immortal rhyme” seems a new thing in the 
world, organic, complete. But it were perhaps too rash to 
hazard the guess that this lovely, slender sheaf of corn- 
flowers and wheat will be followed by richer and more luxur- 
iant ones. Rather, let us say that this is the unique gift of 
wide-browed, clear-eyed youth and that in whatever follows 
it there will be less of the girl and more of the artificer; less 
heart and more of cunning workmanship. In which circum- 
stances there can only be, along with any gain, a real loss. 
This type of personal lyricism cannot persist far into the 
years: The travellers in a strange, beautiful and perilous land 
puts down his impressions quickly, else soon the sharp edge 
of wonder is dulled. So youth, in the strange world, finds 
in the ache and exultation themes worth while. But after a 
little, what was once bright’ and dark takes on a grayness; 
the poignancy passes. And the poet, by insensible grada- 
tions, turns to subjects less personal; to more objective 
themes. First, the sonnets—then the plays and histories. 
Or, to take a long leap, first “Poems and Marpessa,” then the 
long (and diminishing!) line of poetic dramas. So whatever 
comes in future from this hand, I think this little book is 
likely to stand quite alone and apart. Happily a fine ear for 
rhythm—a lieht-footed airily moving rhythm—saves Gene- 
vieve Tageard from falling into the quagmire of vers libre. 
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There is just enough nonchalance in her lithe and sinewy 
line to give her verse its lovely and unstudied air. And 
surely it is a profound relief, after all the fuzzy figures of the 
run of young versifiers—words wrenched from their meaning, 
wierdly combined, conveying whatever you like—to come 
upon figures completely imagined, new and vivid. 
“Winter put his shoulder 
hO.OUT,.COOLs tie nome 

Not really characteristic of the book, but so clairvoyant 
—the fruit of so profound an intuition—that it may not be 
denied quotation is “Everyday Alchemy.” 

“Men go to women mutely for their peace; 

And they, who lack it most, create it when 

They make—because they must, loving their men— 

A solace for sad bosom-bended heads. There 

Is all the meager peace men get-—no otherwhere ; 

No mountain space, no tree with placid leaves, 

Or heavy gloom beneath a young girl’s hair, 

No sound of valley bell on autumn air. 

Or room made home with doves among the eves, 

Ever holds peace like this, poured by poor women 

Out of their heart’s poverty, for worn men.” 


“For Eager Lovers” belongs in the company of the 
friends of youth. How well this book takes its place on 
the none too crowded shelf along with Shropshire Lad, rub- 
bing elbows with Anna Branch, looked upon with friendly 
eyes from a little distance by Emily Dickenson—but happily 
at the far end of the shelf from Robert Frost. 

These poems, “For Eager Lovers,” are published by 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. 


¥ 
“THE LETTERS OF AMBROSE BIERCE” 
By Willard Johnson. 


“It is not rot. 

“Tt is not filthy. 
It does not suggest bed-pans!” protests Ambrose Bierce 
in one of his stingingly clear letters to a friend who has 
applied those terms to a book which he considers immoral. 
It is a letter that might well have been written to our friend 
Mr. Sumner, save that it is far too intelligent a document to 
waste upon ‘him. 


ee 


“My noble critic,” continues Bierce in the same letter, 
“there speaks in your blood the Untamed Philistine. You 
were not caught young enough. You came into letters and 
art with all your beastly conventionalities in full mastery 
of you. Take a purge. Forget that there are Philistines. 
Forget that they have put their abominable pantalettes upon 
the legs of Nature. Forget that their code of morality and 
manners (it stinks worse than a bed-pan) does not exist in 
the serene altitude of great art, toward which you have set 
your toes and into which I want you to climb. I know about 
this thing. I, too, tried to rise with all that dead weight 
dragging at my feet. Well, I could not—now I could if I 
cared to. In my mind I do. It is not freedom of act—not 
freedom of living for which I contend, but freedom of 
thought, of mind, of spirit; the freedom to see in the horrible 
laws, prejudices, custom, conventionalities of the multitude, 
something good for them, but of no value to you in your art. 
In your life and conduct defer to as much of it as you will 
(you'll find it convenient to defer to a whole lot,) but in 
your mind and art let ndt the Philistine enter, nor even speak 
a word through the keyhole. My own chief objection to this 
story is its unnaturalness. The author did not dare to fol- 
low the logical course of his narrative. He was too cowardly 
(or had too keen an eye upon his market of prudes) to make 
hero and heroine join in the holy bonds of bedlock, as they 
naturally, inevitably and rightly would have done long 
before she was able to be about. I daresay that, too, would 
have seemed to you “filthy” without the parson and his fee. 
When you analyze your objection to the story (as I have 
tried to do for you) you will find that it all crystallizes into 
that—the absence of the parson. I don’t envy you your 
view of the matter, and I really don’t think you greatly 
enjoy it yourself. It is a matter, not of bed-pans, but of 
sex-exposure (unauthorized by the church), of prudery—of 
that artificial thing, the ‘sense of shame,’ of which the great 
Greeks knew nothing; of which the great Japanese know 
nothing: of which Art knows nothing. Dear Doctor, do you 
really put trousers on your piano-legs? Does your indecent 
intimacy with your mirror make you blush? 

“Pan is dead! Lone live Bed-Pan!” 


* * * * 


This is not a review of The Letters of Ambrose Bierce, 
which have just been so heautifully printed by John Henry 
Nash and published by the Book Club of California; it is 
merely a glimpse and a suggestion of what treasures are to 
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be found in that volume. Bierce, I think, is today chiefly 
famous for his influence on others, rather than for his own 
work. But in that work, known unfortunately to a compara- 
tively small though enthusiastic public, are to be found, not 
only some of the most superb short. stories in the literature, 
but a keen and devastating wit and a pellucid and vivid 
prose style. And these letters, together with George Ster- 
ling’s admirable biography, and Mrs. Pope’s comprehensive 
and charming introduction, are most important evidence both 
of that influence, and of that with and style. 

Not long ago, when it became finally evident that Bierce 
had met his death in Mexico, his library of autographed 
volumes, composed almost exclusively of the work of grateful 
pupils and admirers who frankly and thankfully acknowledged 
his influence and help, was presented to the University of 
California Library. 

This book of letters, brimful of criticism and comment 
of a helpful nature to young writers, makes possible an 
almost limitless extension of this collection, for it gives to 
posterity those generous guiding ideas which were squan- 
dered so lavishly on the chosen few during his life-time, and 
which were such a potent and persuasive influence upon 
the writings of those with whom he came into contact. 


PARIS LETTER 
By Paul Tanaquil. 


Fe C JHE SALON D’AUTOMNE has come and been seen; 
Veil RY duly replaced by an exhibition of aeroplanes its 
eae conquest need not be discussed. Amid a mass‘ of 
“— feeble tosh and of tripe stamped all over, with the 
“would-be” mark, a few fine canvasses emerge attesting to 
the fact that all is not rotten in the state of painting. The 
furniture section was gaudy; the sculpture section on the 
whole the. best thing of the lot. As an evil result, let it be 
said that hundreds of people designed by God, environment 
and mentality to be Rotarians, have tasted a few drops of 
the wine of publicity; as a good result, that a very few 
artists of real merit have added further works to bid for the 
honor their sincerity and craftsmanship demand of us. The 
first class of folk, the patrons of the “Rotonde” and “Dome” 
cafés, will dispense counsel over beery tables and finally, the 
inevitable disillusion come, will return to God’s country to 
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drive stages, paint barns or teach Art in universities (on 
the strength of having exhibited!); the latter class, as ever, 
wail SunVive dace The two best paintings I saw (the 
Grand Palais houses this enormous collection) happened 
somehow or other to have been bought by the State. I 
draw no conclusions, save that municipal or federal support 
of any kind makes one think sorrowfully of America. 


The theatrical season has been a busy one so far. The 
great event of the year has been the advent, in every sense 
of the word, of Sanislavsky’s Moscow Art Theatre. Before 
these lines see the light of day, before indeed they pass 
through the half-light of the printer’s shop, Stanislavsky 
will have played in New York. I shall not speak of the 
perfect artistry of his productions lest I “blurb” like a 
New York newspaper reporter writing a review on a wet 
night safe by his Jersey fireside; the outstanding fact is that 
these players have worked together for twenty years and 
that the various fortunes, (Stanislavsky’s own, to begin with) 
that have been sunk in this venture, have made it possible 
for all these splendid actors to fulfill their office with honor, 
dignity, comfort and happiness. 


Next to Stanislavsky, Jacques Copeau with his Théatre 
du Vieux-Colombier has done the most interesting work in 
Paris. His repertory of classical and modern plays has been 
full and varied. A bill of one-act plays seemed to me a 
trifle amateurish on the writer’s part, but Copeau himself has 
explained that often it is necessary to take a play to encour- 
age the author for the better play that may follow. The 
acting of everything the company does is natural, direct, 
fresh and necessarily beautiful. Charles Vildrac’s new play, 
“Michel Auclair,” is the best thing in Paris at present; even 
Berkeley would find nothing to ban in it. A male Pollyana 
whose gal is seduced (offstage, during the first intermission, 
ladies of the Improvement Clubs!) by and married to (before 
the curtain rises on the second act, ladies!) a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the army. The latter is a gambler and a 
liar; his wife knows it and suffers. The Pollyana man helps 
them both several times and the play ends on his outlining 
roseate plans for the future. But—we’re not on Broadway— 
the audience senses that the future will be but a repetition 
of the sad present, and in the pity of this hopefulness that 
ends the play but no more than merely the play, lies all the 
poetry of Vildrac’s conception. 


Pitoéff has produced “Ghosts” which was done ade- 
auatelv. His own Oswald was. good; the minor characters, 
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Regina especially, were somehow too Gallic. And a Manders 
more of a Jesuit than a Puritan was rather wide of the mark. 
“Candida” was indifferently put on; “Dorian Gray” was 
abominable. Miss Constant Lounsbery of the U. S. A. and 
Monsieur Noziére of the R. F. compounded.a mess of pottage 
that even primitive Esau would have turned up his nose at; 
and various atrocious ham-actors ably assisted them in put- 
ting over a great deal of “hammy” blather. “Les Ratés” by 
H. R. Lenormend was the best piece of acting and directing. 
It was done by Pitoéff in an almost cinematographic style, 
this stark tragedy of a man and woman sinking together 
into the mire of poverty and disgust. The sole fault of this 
play seemed to me to be a tendency toward fine writing and 
over-statement; one scene of the twelve or so odd scenes 
was over-acted by too farcically inclined worthies. On the 
whole, however, it proved to be a play well worth presenting. 
Parisians, though, don’t care for gloomy plays: I saw “Les 
Raté” twice and each time the “house” was poor. 

Charles Dullen’s “Atelier” in the Place Doncourt has 
provided “Le Mentour,” several Spanish plays and “‘An- 
tigone,” adapted by Jean Cocteau of Dada fame. I saw 
the latter only. The company may be compared to Copeau’s 
though it is inferior in every way. An interesting effort with 
a real result to come, I hope. 

Yvette Guilbert in her repertoire at the Théatre Albert: 
Ler, during December, drew a very small attendance; the 
night I was there I counted forty-eight souls! Yvette, her- 
self, was as usual the inimitable personality that sings 
France: her school I liked less. An, American girl was 
pictorially satisfying as the Virgin Mary; .in her other 
incarnations she was too stiff in every way. 

In the commercial theatre Bernstein’s “Judith” proved 
so bad a play that I. am told it is to:be put on immediately 
in New York. “Peer Gynt” was also badly donet At the 
Odéon, Génier seems very busy; his -repertory consists of 
classical and modern French plays. “The Merchant of 
Venice” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” however, have 
been revived. There is nothing astounding about Gémier: he 
stands midway between Belasco and Hopkins in America. 

“Le Marriage d’Hamlet” by Jean Sarmont out of Jules 
Laforgue was interesting, due mostly to Laforgue. It deals 
with a Hamlet allowed to return to earth again: the is mis- 
erable with Ophelia and a servant ‘Ophilie, down on: the 
farm. ..: Commercially, the most amusing offering is 
“Dédé,” a delightful musical comedy with Chevalier as a 
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constant source of mirth. What Chevalier can’t do with 
his long legs is not to be imagined. 


FROM HARRIS TO HECHT—VIA MENCKEN, 
NATHAN AND SHERMAN 


By Roy Edwin Chanslor 


gee, AM ONE of those perverse fellows who demands of 
GYEN| criticism that it be interesting, and above all, crea- 
<> tive, personal. I echo the platitude that I read 

criticism, not to find out about the work being criti- 
cised but about the critic. At one sweep this dispenses with 
all the profound, “impartial” literary appraisers or rather 
schoolmasters. Valuable fellows no doubt, important and 
perhaps indispensible crutches for “literature courses” in the 
universities, in the women’s clubs and in the liberal weeklies, 
but dull withal. They write, in the main, what passes in the 
best circles as “sound” criticism. “Sound” criticism is criti- 
cism which no professor of English can take exception to, 
save in its minor details. “Prejudiced” criticism is criticism 
which no professor of English can agree with, save in its 
minor. details. I prefer “prejudiced” criticism. There at 
least you get a criticism with a point of view, with perhaps 
a tang of personality, a flavor of originality. 

Surveying the current field of American criticism my 
eye falls at length upon four figures whose critical writings 
fall indubitably in the latter class. I refer, as you have no 
doubt already surmised, to Frank Harris, H. L. Mencken, 
Stuart P. Sherman and George Jean Nathan. Scandalous 
company for a respectable professor in sooth, but a company 
of peers. 


For Harris, I have the highest respect. For years, 
ignored or sneered at by cheap hacks and by cheaper pro- 
fessors, he has edited Pearson’s Magazine, a solitary, almost 
unnoticed man of letters in a barren republic. His books 
apparently have attracted no more attention than those of 
Remy de Gourmont, or rather not half as much, for the 
Younger Generation made of de Gourmont something of a 
god. At any rate, who, in America, save Mencken and one 
or two scattered fellows in the weeklies, has ever paid the 
slichtest attention to the man who had stood shoulder to 
shoulder, as an equal, with the greatest men of his day in 
London and Paris? Who I ask vou has paid any attention 
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to such flavorous books as the “Contemporary Portraits?’ 
Who, in short, has attached any significance whatsoever to 
one of the outstanding talents of the land? 

What is the reason for this? In brief, there are two 
reasons. The first is his disconcerting habit of knocking 
heads both to left and to right of him, sparing neither friend 
nor foe; the second has to do with his unkind opinions of 
England. But what has this to do with the merit of a man 
of letters? In America everything. A critic in this land 
is judged, not by the quality of his work as an expressio1 
of his personality, but by his attitude on the current pre- 
judices. Harris made the mistake of holding a different 
opinion of England from the accepted one. This stand taken, 
all of the great books of the man, the brilliant books on 
“The Man Shakespeare” and “The Women of Shakespeare,” 
the incomparable biography of Oscar Wilde, the able novels, 
the craftsmanlike short stories and the unique and wholly 
original three volumes of “Conternporary Portraits,” were 
read out of the literature. The question is, not is the man 
an artist, but how does he stand on birth control, the limita- 
tion of armament, the single tax, communism? Personally, 
I am totally uninterested in his political heterodoxies, though 
I approve of his airing them to his heart’s content. What 
I esteem: in the man first and foremost are his huge talents 
as a critic and an artist and his uncompromising intellectual 
integrity. 

Which brings me appropriately enough to Mencken. 
Here is a man of much the same temper, a bold and fearless 
critic, honest, hearty and sincere.. Through some ironic 
trick of fate, this most sweeping of American iconoclasts, 
this layer on of the slapstick, the knotty stuffed club, this 
hurler of verbal custard pie, this mocker of every sacred 
American superstitution, is currently regarded, even among 
the dons, as a fellow of no mean talents. Respettable old 
Doctors of Letters, disturbed from their labors, pause for a 
moment to bestow a fatherly pat on the back of Mencken 
or mayhap a kiss on his cherubic cheek. A sad state of 
affairs! A pretty pass indeed! The reviews of the land are 
filled with notices of his books, kindly, patronizing, construc- 
tive notices. Egad! A toothsome morsel for that Aristo- 
phanes who sits on the right hand of God. 


I have no intention of joining this vast coroner’s jury. 
I have for the fellow neither defense nor blame, but if I had 
both. I should certainly turn to the blame. The currerit 
praise of Mencken by his inferiors, the numberless defenses 
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cooked up for him by his erstwhile satellites, the all-forgiving 
attitude of the talentless professors, can of course do him 
nothing but harm. If this chorus keeps up its chants I 
expect one of two things. Either completely infuriated by 
the approval of men he seeks to antagonize, he will grow 
so extreme that his writings will grow shrill, out of key, 
indignant, or he will give up iconoclasm as a bad job. Really 
the good notices that “Prejudices—Third Series” is getting 
reach an appalling number. Back to Heliogabulus! Unless 
the man can get them down on his neck again, he is lost. 
Let us pray. 

I turn hopefully to Mencken’s sworn enemy, Prof. Stuart 
P. Sherman. Mr. Sherman, in the foreword to his book 
“On Contemporary Literature” states admirably his critical 
point of view and then proceeds, no less admirably to apply 
it to Mark ‘Twain, George Moore, Anatole France, Theodore 
Dreiser and others. To this point of view I cannot sub- 
scribe. It is against all of my inclinations. The fellow, for 
all his scholarship and for all of his talents as a writer of 
prose, strikes me in the main, as a one-hundred-per-cent 
American, educated to death. But the fact remains that it 
is a legitimate point of view and that Mr. Sherman applies 
it with skill. 

In his latest book, “Americans,” the professor, to my 
joy, turns loose his artillery, and it is no mean artillery, on 
Mencken. But the truth must be told. The essay disappoints 
me. Gone is the Sherman urbanity, the easy Sherman style. 
Come instead is the spiteful, petulant attitude of the prover- 
bial professor, the vastly inferior challenging style, Mencken- 
isms all, but weak Menckenisms. Where he might have 
done telling execution with his own weapons, he has fumbled 
and missed with the weapons of the enemy. In this essay 
he is a Mencken himself, but a Mencken grown indignant, 
querulous, peevish, a Mencken devoid of the hearty humor 
of the original, a Mencken grown insinuating, mean, snide. 
A vast disappointment. And Sherman, I fear is the only 
American who might have done the job well. 

The rest of the book, much superior as it is to the first 
essay, suffers from the same petulance, though in_ lesser 
degree. Here it is the whole Younger Generation that the 
professor takes sly digs at. The digs hurt very little but 
they do spoil some otherwise able and wise, and gracefully 
written essays. 

I arrive at Mr. George Jean Nathan and his latest book, 
“The World in Falseface.” Mr. Nathan, thanks to the fact 
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that he is happily an incurable intellectual snob who will 
not condescend for a moment to bother his head over the 
current non-gesthetic rows, has been kissed on the forehead 
only by such notoriously loose fellows as Frank Harris, 
A. B. Walkley, Arthur Symons, Ludwig Lewisohn, Gordon 
Craig and James Huneker. The professors, with the shameful 
exceptions of the “Nation’-tainted Carl Van Doren and the 
Rev. William Lyon Phelps, will have none of him, thank the 
good Lord from whom all blessing flow. 

Examining, with the solemnity due the occasion, his new 
book, I find the same brilliant, provacative, witty Nathan 
that has long delighted me. The man is completely civilized, 
an aesthete to the core, but none of your pretty Bohemian 
aesthetes, a fellow with all of Mencken’s distrust of cant 
and superstition, plus a deal more of sardonic humor, a 
mellower, more tolerant and profoundly disillusioned point 
of view. In short, a first rate man, incongruously tossing 
epigrams to a natign of Rotarians. 


I come to a close with a few brief hurrahs for Mr. Ben 
Hecht. This Hecht delights me, at the present writing, 
above all other Americans. Viewing with alarm the loving 
reception of Mencken into the camp of the enemy and the 
laurel wreathes hanging to his puzzled brow, the Chicago 
scaramouche cast about for new weapons to arouse the popu- 
lace. Privy to the fact that the United States of America is 
the most confoundedly hypocritical country in the world in 
regard to sex, he emitted a whoop of delight, purchased a 
shelf of Freud and divers other tomes on morbid psychology, 
and hurled at the public, sardonically labelled as “An Ironical 
Bow to the Boobs,” his first novel, “Erik Dorn.” The result 
was, to say the least, disappointing. “Erik Dorn,” far from 
bringing the obscene public about his ears in censure, became 
a best seller. Hecht, nursing his hurt, then compounded a 
brace of novels which he calculated to raise Hell. “Gar- 
goyles,” duly entitled “A Devastating Novel,” shocked no one 
save a few specialists in sex. It went completely over the 
heads of the people whom it was supposed to shock. Then 
came “Fantazius Mallare.” And the storm at last broke. 
Hecht was jailed and his name forbidden to pass the lips 
of virgins. A glorious victory. 


Pondering, in the sanctuary of my chambers, over this 
so-called monstrous book, I can discover nothing shocking. 
It is, I am convinced, not one-half so aphrodisiacal as “The 
Shiek” for instance, or even the red-blooded romances of 
Mr. Zane Grey. The pictures, which are doubtless unsuited 
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to the Christian parlor, I esteem as superb achievements. 
They are not, D. H. Lawrence to the contrary, would-be 
imitations of Aubrey Beardsley. They are distinctive, unique, 
startlingly original. The fable itself is magnificently well 
done and if the truth must be told, amuses me immensely. 
An engaging idea, it seems to me, carried out uncompromis- 
ingly and with a deal of skill. After all, 1 am interested, not 
in Hecht’s morals but in his prose and in his attitude. Both 
of these I relish. The prose is so good that it is far beyond 
the power of any other American novelist, save possibly 
Cabell and Hergesheimer. It is clear; it is rhythmic; it is 
beautiful. The attitude, I have described above, the defiant 
attitude, the don’t-give-a-damn spirit. It is amazingly set 
forth ‘in his “Dedication to My Enemies,’ the hardest, most 
polished bit of invective writing, not barring Mencken’s “On 
Being An American,” that has seen the light of day in the 
republic. In his Hell-raising campaign he has my complete 
sympathy. I hope each successive book hits ’em harder. 


